8                                  INTRODUCTION

people all around him will be wearing clothes which very
obviously have come from twentieth-century shops., and that
only on the stage will the theatre at all resemble the age of
Shakespeare. He accepts this, in the same way as the child
accepts the assumption that the bears can talk; but., like the
child, he also has his demands. Although the orchestra in
front of them may be wearing boiled shirts, the actors them-
selves must be dressed in full Elizabethan costume,, and must
talk only of the things which were known to that age; an
allusion to wireless would ruin the play, although an amplifier
may be hanging overhead.

The study of what people are prepared to accept when they
go to the theatre is full of interest, because they are not
always prepared to accept the same kind of things. The
Elizabethans were quite content to see Julius Caesar come
on to the stage in doublet and hose, dressed like one of
themselves. A few years ago the experiment was made of
acting some of Shakespeare's plays in modern dress, and
King Claudius offered Hamlet a whisky and soda instead of
a goblet of wine. The experiment aroused interest by its
novelty, but it was not a success; the audiences were not
prepared to 'pretend' in that kind of way. This is an obvious
change, and other differences are more subtle, existing side
by side in the same age. Operas and musical plays demand
that we shall assume for the moment that people express
themselves in songs and in choruses as well as in ordinary
speech. Having made this assumption, in itself so extraordi-
nary, an audience is less likely to quibble over other sur-
prising happenings, and it is a fact that in most musical
plays the plot abounds in incidents far removed from the
probabilities of real life. Nevertheless, once the dramatist
has shown the audience the way in which he wants them to
'pretend', they expect him to continue in this way. They are